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The army breakdown of 1917 must be viewed against the background of the low morale and war weariness inherited from the imperial regime. Yet the immediate and basic cause of the collapse was the committee system and the profound mistrust of officers fanned by revolutionary agencies which shattered the traditional notions of discipline and hierarchical subordination, that last frail barrier between the soldiers' elemental longing for peace and spontaneous demobilization. Mistrust of officers led, in its most extreme form, to mutiny, murder, assault, demotion, or ejection of unpopular commanders. There were many cases of army units electing their officers. Fantastic rumors were giyen credence, and misunderstandings over trifles grew into major conflicts. For instance, an officer of the commissariat was ejected by the men of his unit because of his refusal to lend them some pen points, an action allegedly designed to obstruct the elections to the Constituent Assembly. Every order, including combat orders, was subject to close scrutiny by committees and the men themselves, and led to interminable vexatious negotiations. Any pretext was good enough for a company, regiment, division, or army corps to refuse to take positions in the front line. The formula "Peace without annexations and indemnities," interpreted as a pledge to engage exclusively in defensive war, involved the peasant soldier in insoluble problems of semantics. For what is a defensive war? Is a reconnaissance, or the digging of trenches a few yards in front of those held, but for some reason made unusable, a defensive or an offensive operation? These and similarly weighty questions were debated ad nauseam, were decided according to the whims of committee leaders, and placed the commanding officers in a truly intolerable position. The artillery, where morale was higher than in other branches, was threatened by the infantry into silence lest the enemy return fire. No less ominous were the spreading of fraternization and the speedily mounting number of deserters.
Various means were tried to check the disintegration of the army. Civilian commissars, chosen chiefly among members of revolutionary
March 18, the very day when he wrote his report, five high commanding officers led by Brusilov wired to the war minister that, in their opinion, the army was fully capable of offensive operations and that Russia should fdfill her military obligations towards the allies, although, perhaps, on a somewhat reduced scale.
Most of the documents on which the present discussion is based are published in the official collection of documents, N. E. Kakurin, ed., R&dozhewe tmmi v 1917 godu (Breakdown of the Army in 1917) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1925).